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THE CASE FOR CONTINGENCY 


A Repuy to Dr. Rusa 


N a recent issue of this JouRNAL,’ Dr. Harry Ruja presents a num- 
ber of criticisms of some of the positions developed in my recent 
book, A World of Chance.2 Dr. Ruja is of the opinion that I have 
greatly changed my position since the publication of The New 
Realism and The New Rationalism.’ However, I am not much con- 
cerned with the question as to whether or not I am less realistic, or 
less rationalistic, or both, than I was. May one not change in twenty 
years, and if one does, is it a good or a bad sign? My own opinion 
is that I have not changed as much as Dr. Ruja thinks I have. As 
regards rationalism, I still hold that the realms to which reason can 
penetrate, and which are logical in character, are quite as extensive 
as I endeavored twenty years ago to show that they were. I confess, 
however, that I am less rationalistic now than I was then, since I 
find that there is a realm beyond the rational which is not strictly 
logical in character, and in which logical structures are, as it were, 
islands in a non-rational sea. That is the meaning of my World 
of Chance. 

Dr. Ruja states that ‘‘much was made by the realists of the epis- 
temological independence of the world,’’ but that ‘‘this was in 
reality a subordinate issue,’’ and that ‘‘the central realistic tenet is 
that the world is intelligible.’’* With this I can not agree. I still 
think that ‘‘the epistemological independence of the world,’’ and not 
the position that ‘‘the world is intelligible,’’ is ‘‘the central realistic 
tenet.’? This tenet allows both universals and particulars, both 
values and non-values, to have a being quite independent of being 
known. Lsse is neither percipi nor concipi. Realism is, I grant, 
intellectualistic ; but one can not for this reason say with accuracy 
that the central realistic position is that ‘‘the world is intelligible.’’ 
To be precise, one must specify the nature of that intelligibility. All 
that Dr. Ruja means by ‘‘intelligibility,’’ both here and later on in 

1‘¢The New Rationalism,’’ Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 281-289. 

2 Macmillan, 1936. 


8 Dr. Ruja’s article, p. 281. 
4 Ibid., p. 282. 
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his criticism, is that ‘‘the understanding operates only on universals”’ 
or with ‘‘generalizations’’ and ‘‘laws.’’® In other words, because 
the ‘‘understanding’’ thus ‘‘operates,’’ which I grant, Dr. Ruja 
seems to infer a universal, an all from some, namely, the universal 
that the whole world—everything—is intelligible or rational in all 
respects. Now it is with this inference that I quarrel: the conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premise. To grant that ‘‘the under- 
standing operates on universals’’ means only that some aspects of 
the universe are rational. But by means of universals, i.e., indi- 
rectly, I may operate on particulars, since at least some universals 
have particulars or instances that form classes. However, even if 
the universals form among themselves a rational realm, this does not 
mean that the relation of instance to universal, or to what I call 
‘‘property,’’ ‘‘function,’’® etc., is itself rational. It may be non- 
rational’? as regards each specific occurrence of this instancing, in- 
deed, even as regards the universal, ‘‘universal-instance,’’ itself, of 
which specific universals and their instances are instances. 

To be a rationalist, then, does not commit one to a hundred per 
cent. rationalism. Rather, by using rationalism as a method I may 
find that the world is partly rational in structure and partly not. 
It must be rational as concerns the basis of my rational method. 
And it may be, and I think is, rational in a good many other respects; 
but this does not mean that it is rational in all respects. 

But just as rationalism as a method does not preclude the dis- 
covery of a non-rational realm, nor imply a world completely rational, 
so a world partly non-rational and contingent does not imply one 
wholly so. Hence if Dr. Ruja believes that because in A World of 
Chance I find many aspects of the world that are contingent and 
non-rational, I must forego all rationality, he is egregiously mistaken. 
The world is to be accepted as rational and non-rational only to the 
extent that it is found to be such, even though the method of in- 
vestigation itself be rational. 

Digressing now to a discussion of realism, Dr. Ruja asserts that 
realism ‘‘says we can know the world as it is, disregarding the fact 
that it is we who are knowing it.’’* This is correct; but for the 
realist this is the conclusion of an investigation and not a postulate. 
Dr. Ruja is troubled by the question of the compatibility of what he 
calls two ‘‘postulates’’ of realism. These are, (1) ‘‘universals 

5 Ibid., pp. 282 and 287. 

6 Ibid., p. 284. 

7 More specifically, the situation is one of contingency, in that no instane 
of any universal is ever implied by the universal. This holds even for the uni- 


versal, ‘‘ universal-instance.’’ 
8 Dr. Ruja’s article, p. 282. 
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unify,’’ and (2) ‘‘pluralism multiplies reality.’? How can these 
two postulates be ‘‘reconciled in one philosophy?’’® I am not clear 
as to just what Dr. Ruja means by ‘‘reconciliation,’’ or ‘‘harmoniza- 
tion,’’ for he does not tell us; but I surmise that he means that there 
is a contradiction present in the situation of ‘‘universal-particular’’ 
that must if possible be removed. Reconciliation would, however, be 
already achieved if it could be shown that no contradiction is present. 
Sometimes problems are solved by cutting under them. 

Dr. Ruja gives the realists the credit for at least having tried to 
solve this old problem of ‘‘the one and the many,’’ by using ‘‘the 
concept of ‘external relation,’ ’’?° which is of course itself another 
universal. I acknowledge the compliment with thanks, for I think 
Dr. Ruja is correct. I also think the realists succeed in their at- 
tempt. They obtain their success by using the principle of ‘‘ex- 
ternal relation,’’ as Dr. Ruja says, and also that of ‘‘universal and 
instanee.’’ They effect the reconciliation by using both of these 
principles together, and showing that no contradiction is present in 
the specific relational complex, ‘‘universal and instance,’’ provided 
these two terms are externally related. 

For me, an external relation is one which, at the same time that 
it does its business of relating, allows of the mutual independence of 
the related terms. The internal character of the terms is not affected 
by their being related. This definition Dr. Ruja himself accepts; ** 
and he also accepts, at least implicitly, since he makes extensive use 
of them, the two principles, (1) that a universal may have instances, 
and (2) that no contradiction is present because of these instances 
in any specific case. For if any contradiction were present, Dr. 
Ruja’s entire argument would be invalidated, since he himself pro- 
ceeds by using instances of certain universals. This is indeed the 
method of rationalism. 

The principle of ‘‘external relation’’ is itself, of course, a uni- 
versal. Whether or not it has instances is a question to be answered 
only on empirical and not on @ priori grounds. Empirical investiga- 
tion reveals that any number of instances are in fact found. Dr. 
Ruja himself emphasizes two sets of instances. One is found in the 
realm of ‘‘emergent causation ;’’ for, says Dr. Ruja, this universal 
means that ‘‘emergent qualities are novel in a genuine ontological 
sense; they are qualitatively distinct from their antecedents; yet 
they are related to some other portion or portions of reality,’’ per- 
haps to ‘‘the rest of reality.’’?2 This means of course that it is 

9 Ibid., p. 282. 

10 Jbid., p. 283. 


11 [bid., p. 283. 
12 Ibid., pp. 286-287. 
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always a particular quality that emerges and that is externally re- 
lated to a part, or to the rest, of reality. The other set of instances 
is found in that realm of propositions of which the principle is, that 
p implies q, with p and q distinct and qualitatively different.” 
But of course ‘‘p implies q’’ is a universal. It is in its instances, 
i.e., in those particular values of p and q where p implies q, that the 
distinctness, the qualitative difference, and the external relatedness 
occur. But in thus searching for instances of the universal, ‘‘ex- 
ternal relation,’’ and in finding two kinds of instances, those of 
emergent causation and of implication, with the possibility that each 
of these universals is in turn instanced by particulars, Dr. Ruja is 
at the same time patently doing something else. He is making use 
of, and therefore finding instances of, the universal, ‘‘universal- 
instance,’’ and presupposing, as the very condition of. the validity of 
his own argument, that there is no contradiction present in this 
specific relational situation and its instances. 

If, now, in order to talk about the specific universal, ‘‘external 
relation and its instances,’’ one must presuppose (1) that there is 
the universal, ‘‘universal-instance,’’ and (2) that there is no con- 
tradiction in this complex and its instances, then it must be asked, 
what is the character of the relation between instance and universal? 
Is this relation internal or external? It must be external as the very 
condition of there being no contradiction in these complexes. For 
if, as Dr. Ruja admits, no contradiction is present in the two com- 
plexes, instances of emergent causation, and instances of implication, 
then why should not other instances of the universal, ‘‘universal- 
instance,’’ be also quite free from contradiction? This complex it- 
self, as well as its instances of emergent causation and implication, 
allows the two related terms to be (1) distinct, (2) qualitatively 
different, and (3) externally related. But in this case the relation 
is not between a cause and an effect, or between one proposition and 
another, but between a universal and its instances. And just as the 
first two cases or types of external relatedness are distinct and quali- 
tatively different from each other, so is this third type distinct and 
different from them. 

The relation between instance and universal is thus neither one 
of emergent causation nor of implication. It is what it is, and not 
something else. More specifically, in this complex and its instances, 
the universal is in each ease a unity, while the instances may be many. 
The universal neither causes nor implies the instances, so that as 
regards it they are contingent. If instances occur, they may occur 
for no reason at all, or for some reason—either cause or implicans— 

18 Ibid., p. 287. 
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as regards some of them; but then the causal series or the implica- 
tion series may each, as a whole, occur for no reason at all. Each 
series as a whole may just occur, and so be contingent. 

Other instances of ‘‘universal and instance’’ in Dr. Ruja’s sub- 
sequent discussion, are monism and monisms, law and laws, deter- 
minism and determinisms. These universals and what they carry 
with them are what by his own statements Dr. Ruja rationally 
operates on. Their use constitutes for him the rationality of his 
own criticism. But in using them he makes certain presuppositions 
from which he can not escape. In discussing ‘‘external relation,’’ 
he finds two instances of this universal. He therefore presupposes 
the more general principle, ‘‘universal and instance,’’ or ‘‘one and 
many,’’ ‘‘unity and multiplicity.’’ But he therewith presupposes, 
as the very condition for the validity of his argument, that this par- 
ticular complex presents no contradiction. This is found to be 
possible only if universal and instance are in each case externally 
related. 

I can discover, then, in the specific relational complex ‘‘uni- 
versal-instances,’’ nothing that really demands reconciliation or 
harmonization, for I can find no contradiction present. Any two 
entities that are distinct and qualitatively different are as such ex- 
istent or subsistent in different loci, and can therefore co-exist or 
co-subsist or be equally real. This holds whether the two entities 
be symbolized positively as x and y, or negatively and by formal con- 
tradiction, as x and not-x. This principle of distinct loci permits 
the co-existence or co-subsistence of formally contradictory terms, 
propositions, and systems.’* I can not discover, then, that the ex- 
amination of the complex, ‘‘universal-instance,’’ shows that there is 
any occasion for asserting that multiplicity is sacrificed to unity, 
as Dr. Ruja maintains, or vice versa. What we really have is the 
relatedness of two equals, with neither one sacrificed, and with 
neither subservient to the other. 

I must confess then that the realist not only tries to solve, but in 
my opinion succeeds in solving, the problem of unity and multiplicity, 
and indeed that of the rational and the non-rational; but that he 
does so, not by continuing to butt his head against a wall, but by 
going underneath and showing that there is no problem of recon- 
ciliation or harmonization, simply because the situation is already 

14 The only contradiction that is to be found in the situation, ‘‘universal- 
instance,’’ is thus of the formal type. The universal is not its own instance, 
nor is the instance its own universal. But this is quite harmless. One gets into 
trouble only if one tries to put universal and instance into the same locus, i.e., 


to make the universal an instance of itself, as is well recognized in logic, in 
accordance with the Theory of Types. 
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reconciled and harmonious.’° Indeed I should go so far as to say 
that the complex principle, property, or universal, ‘‘the-consistency- 
of-universal-and-instance-externally-related,’’ and all that this in- 
volves, is presupposed in any situation that itself involves the use of 
universals. And what rational argument does not? 

I plead guilty then to having made use all through A World of 
Chance both of the principle, ‘‘ universal-and-instances,’’ and of in- 
stances of this principle. And characteristic of each and all of these 
instances, i.e., of more specific principles and their instances, as well 
as of this principle itself and its instances, is the external relatedness 
of ‘‘principle-and-instance.’’? Dr. Ruja is therefore quite correct 
in his summary of my position. No principle or property necessi- 
tates its own instances, either logically or causally. If there are in- 
stances, they are due to something else than the property itself, or 
they may just occur and be due to nothing whatever. Briefly, they 
are contingent. Anything is contingent if it can not be either im- 
possible or necessary. It can not be impossible because it is, and it 
can not be necessary, because if it were it would have to be. If such 
a position means, as Dr. Ruja says it does, ‘‘riding external rela- 
tions to death,’’** and finding for certain things ‘‘no reason why,’’ 
then I certainly plead guilty to the charge. 

But two capital crimes not being enough, Dr. Ruja goes on to 
accuse me of having committed the lesser offense of the fallacy of 
‘‘exclusive particularity.’’’7 To this accusation I do not agree. 
Dr. Ruja seems to think that because I maintain that ‘‘in relation to 
a function an instance is not determined,’’?* I deny the possibility 
of its being determined in some other relation. I do nothing of the 
kind. What I actually say in A World of Chance is, that an instance 
may be undetermined by, i.e., may be neither implied nor caused by, 
the function or universal of which it is an instance, and yet be de- 
termined by another instance or by other instances of this function. 
This would be the case, e.g., in the field of propositions, if r is im- 
plied by q and q by », in the sense of strict implication. It would 
also be the case in instances of causation, if causation means neces- 
sary connection, but not if causation is emergent, since if any effect 
is not necessitated, it is merely what it is, and some other effect is 
not impossible. 

15I am well aware that attempts have been made to show that any ex- 
ternal relation is self-contradictory. But I have examined these attempts else- 
where (The New Rationalism, ch. XXVI), only to find that they fail for one 
reason or another. The failure of these attempts allows an external relation to 
stand—as external and still relating. 

16 Dr. Ruja’s article, p. 284. 

17 Ibid., p. 284. 

18 Ibid., p. 285. 
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But Dr. Ruja objects not only to the conclusion he falsely as- 
cribes to me, but also to the premise to this conclusion,’® and attempts 
to refute it by citing the ontological argument. For the realist the 
universal ‘‘ perfect being,’’ subsists; but it is the consensus of philo- 
sophical opinion that this universal does not necessitate, as an in- 
stance, an existent God. It is quite futile then for Dr. Ruja to 
cite the ontological argument in an attempted refutation of my 
position that instances are contingent in relation to their univer- 
sals. Rather, the repeated criticism of this argument in the de- 
velopment of philosophy supports my position and not his. 

In the same paragraph Dr. Ruja misstates determinism. His 
definition of this universal is, ‘‘not that anything in the universe is 
determined by everything else, but that everything is determined 
by something else.’’?° This is a definition, not of determinism as 
usually understood, but of determinisms, and so of indeterminism. 
If it be accepted, then determinism allows of a plurality of instances 
or determinisms, with these instances themselves determined neither 
by the universal nor by one another, so that contingency is again 
present in a two-fold réle. A universal determinism Dr. Ruja does 
not accept. He is content with a plurality of externally related 
determinisms. This is conceivable to him. Pushed to the limit, 
however, this means that a universe with no determinism at all in 


it is not inconceivable. Three possibilities in all then! Which one 
is realized ? 


I hold that neither the first possibility, universal determinism of 
some one kind, nor the third, no determinism at all, is found to be 
the case, but that the second is. But this means that the universe 
is a plurality of determinisms themselves indeterministically re- 
lated. And what else is such a universe but a ‘‘ World of Chance’’ 
or of contingency—partial, of course, and not complete? 

Dr. Ruja’s position, according to his own definition of determin- 
ism, is really that of an indeterminism of determinisms, with no spe- 
cific determinism implied either by the universal or by any other 
specific determinism. Specific determinisms are externally related 
both to one another and to the universal. Hence I can not see why 
Dr. Ruja should be so skittish about accepting, as another instance 
of the universal principle, ‘‘externally-related-universal-and-in- 
stance,’’ the case of ‘‘necessity-and-its-instances.’’ Does necessity 
necessitate its instances any more than does any other universal ? 
If not, must not these instances be found by empirical investiga- 
tion (in the broad sense of the term, of course) in the field of logic? 
If one instance is found in this way, will it necessitate others? Or 

19 Ibid., p. 285. 

20 Ibid., p. 285. 
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are our logical ultimates many and not one, qualitatively distinct 
and not similar in all respects, externally related and not internally, 
contingent as regards one another and not necessitated? I see no 
other meaning than this in the results of recent investigations in 
the field of alternative systems of logic, and of logical primitives. 

I can not feel that I am wrong, then, in my position that logic 
itself is contingent, in that it is based on a set of instances or primi- 
tives, each one of which is necessary, by a certain criterion,”* as an 
instance of necessity, but is also contingent in that no instance is 
necessitated either by the universal or by any other instance—any 
more than necessity itself, as one instance of a higher universal, 
possibility, is necessitated by it. We are justified only in saying 
that ‘‘Logic is,’’ but not that ‘‘Logic must be.’’ It is, then, not 
contingency that ‘‘collapses,’’ but universal necessity; not indeter- 
minism, but universal determinism; not non-rationality, but any 
rationality that is defined as meaning some omnipresent relation 
of necessity, on the basis of which we can infer anything from any- 
thing else, either directly or indirectly. 

And so I find Dr. Ruja’s criticisms of my ‘‘rationalism’’ no more 
convincing than his criticisms of my position concerning contin- 
gency. As a realist who is a rationalist, I neither hope to find 
‘valid arguments for contingency,’’ nor despair of finding any. 
In my investigation I am completely indifferent as to the outcome. 
For my rationalism is primarily a method and not an ontology, ex- 
cept in so far as it rests as a method on a limited ontological basis 
that is rational or logical in character. 

Dr. Ruja defines rationalism as ‘‘essentially the belief that noth- 
ing occurs which can not be explained somehow.’’?? With this 
definition I have some quarrel. For me rationalism is not a belief 
but a method and an ontology. As a method it rests on something 
—on some foundation—and that ‘‘something’’ I find to be part of 
the universe, even as I who use the rationalistic method am a part. 
It is a case of a part dealing with something other than itself, per- 
haps with a whole that includes that part. As a method it is, psy- 
chologically, an existential process of inferring one proposition, p, 
from another proposition, g, on the ontological ground that p im- 
plies g. As Dr. Ruja admits, this does not mean that q is in any 
sense contained in p, and allows p and q to be not only distinct but 
also qualitatively different from each other. My preference is to call 
rationalism first a conjecture or hypothesis, secondly a method, and 
thirdly an ontology. 

As a conjecture, rationalism holds that ontologically the world 


21 That is necessary whose contradictory is impossible. 
22 Ibid., p. 285. 
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may be such that either (1) ‘‘nothing occurs which can not be ex- 
plained somehow,’’ i.e., by something else, or (2) that nothing oc- 
curs that can be explained short of everything else. This second 
position is, I think, the basic postulate of idealism. The first is 
that which I defended in The New Rationalism. Therefore I could 
not really accept the compliment once paid me of ‘‘having come 
over into the idealistic camp’’ in that volume. However, as further 
conjectures there are the possibilities, (3) that although some things 
are explained by something else, some things are explained by noth- 
ing else, and (4) that nothing is explained by everything else. This 
last is the contradictory of the idealistic position, so that really 
three possibilities can be conjectured. The first is that of a uni- 
verse partially rational, the second that of one completely rational, 
the third that of one completely non-rational. 

To find which of these possibilities is realized, I know of no other 
method than that of rationalism—the process of reasoning as guided 
by logic. But in using reasoning, does one commit oneself to the 
discovery that any one of these three possibilities actually obtains? 
The answer, I think, is ‘‘yes.’’ One does commit oneself to the 
realization of the first. For in rationally investigating the prob- 
lem, one does presuppose that both the investigation and its logical 
basis are part of the universe. A completely non-rational universe 
could not be rationally discovered. But neither has there been 
discovered a universe that is completely rational and logical, or 
causal, if causation contains necessity. Such universes have in- 
deed been postulated, or they have been inductively inferred as 
generalizations, with all the hazards that it is well known this 
method involves; but they have never been found in any other way. 
But if my rational method thus commits me to finding a universe 
that is at least in part rational and logical, still p, the logical foun- 
dation on which my rational method of investigation rests, may itself 
be found to imply that there is a realm, q, that is in detail non- 
logical and non-rational.2* Indeed, was it not Kant himself who 
at least thought he had found the limits to pure reason? And is it 
not the rational defense of sense-empiricism (I doubt if sense-em- 
piricism can be defended empirically) that we must resort to this 
method because there is a realm into which reason can not enter? 
It would certainly seem, then, notwithstanding Dr. Ruja’s heart 
failure over the situation, that there is nothing that makes it im- 
possible to show or demonstrate rationally that at least part of the 
universe is non-rational in structure—perhaps indeed all of it ex- 
cept this specific part, the rational method and its logical basis. 


23 Dr. Ruja admits, it is to be recalled, that in ‘‘p implies q,’’ p and q 
may be qualitatively different. 
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Certainly, since some does not imply all, at least according to ortho- 
dox logic, one can not correctly infer that because some part of the 
universe is rational, all the universe must possess this character in 
the sense of logical necessity. 

Hence I can not see in the least that realism commits me to a 
complete or universal rationalism,** although a rational defense 
of my realism does commit me to some rationalism. But I do have 
to admit that this rationalistic method commits me to at least a 
limited realism: viz., to as much realism, as the realist defines the 
term, as will give my rationalistic method a firm foundation. Were 
this not so, one’s house were built upon the sand. But my rational- 
istic method commits me to no more than this, although it allows 
of much more. Aside from this limited rationalism and realism, 
the universe may be a chaos; or it may be completely determined 
in accordance with only one kind of determinism; or it may be 
determined in certain parts according to one kind, the logical, in 
other parts according to another kind, the causal, and in still other 
parts according to a third kind, the teleological. If it is determined 
in these three ways, one must then ask how these determinisms are 
themselves related. Are they related and yet independent, or do 
they mutually determine one another? My rationalism commits me 
to no one answer. I accept as much determinism and of as many 
kinds as I find, but no more; so I am quite willing to admit self-de- 
terminism, though Dr. Ruja suggests I do not. Indeed, I stress 
this specific determinism as the way of freedom. 

With Dr. Ruja’s statement of emergence ** I can on the whole 
agree, but I must amend the conclusion he draws. He argues that 
if on the basis of a few cases of emergent causation one is permitted 
to make the generalization, that ‘‘every event in cosmic history is 
related to some other event as cause to [emergent] effect,’’ then 
‘‘thus does emergence subserve rationality.’’** My quarrel is with 
the term ‘‘subserve,’’ and with the kind of ‘‘rationality’’ emergence 
is held to ‘‘subserve.’’ What Dr. Ruja means by rationality here 
is made clear in his later statements that emergence makes possible 
both ‘‘a [qualitatively] pluralistic universe’’ and ‘‘a reign of law,”’ 
and that, ‘‘since a reign of law may be examined, comprehended, 
and expressed,’’? emergence ‘‘makes possible the preservation of 
rationality.’’ 2? It is the discovery of laws in an emergent universe, 
then, that for Dr. Ruja makes the universe rational. 

Now rationality may perhaps be defined as one wishes; but if it 

24 Cf, ibid., pp. 282, 289. 

25 Tbid., pp. 286, 287. 


26 Ibid., p. 287. 
27 Ibid., p. 287. 
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is defined as Dr. Ruja does here, viz., as meaning the presence in an 
emergent universe either of laws of emergence or of laws of what 
emerges, then all the rationality such a universe presents, in addi- 
tion to the laws and their consistency with one another, is the con- 
sistency of those laws with the instances to which they apply. But 
in such a universe neither the instances nor the laws are sub- 
servient the one to the other; though different, they are equals, and 
the relation between them is like that of the relation between any 
other universal and its instances. The law is one, the instances 
are perhaps many; the law neither implies nor causes the instances ; 
the instances are thus contingent; their job is ‘‘to instance’’ the 
law; and since there is in this situation no contradiction, there is 
consistency. Moreover, the laws neither imply nor contradict one 
another, so here too is consistency. The only kind of rationality 
demanded by the discovery of laws in an emergent universe is one 
that is identical with the consistency present in the situations (1) 
of there being many laws, and (2) of these laws having instances. 
But such a universe is as contingent as tt is rational. 

With the remainder of Dr. Ruja’s criticisms I am not greatly 
concerned. To me it makes no difference if he says that in my 
book ‘‘science has swallowed philosophy.’’** What I endeavored 
to do in that volume was to build a philosophy upon science and 
logic and axiology. But in making use of science I most emphat- 
ically do not maintain that the science of today has said the last 
word even in its own realm, or that philosophy is identical with 
science. Nor am I as unmindful as Dr. Ruja thinks I am of the 
contributions to philosophical insight and to philosophical methods 
made by the great masters of philosophy in the past, even though I 
do not burden my index with references to their names. For in 
A World of Chance I endeavored to write not history but philoso- 
phy. And to write philosophy one must reason or use ‘‘rational- 
ity.’ To reason is primarily to employ a method of discovery; and 
aside from the necessary acceptance of the presuppositions of such 
a method, I find no limitation whatever as to the kind of universe 
that may be discovered. That can be ascertained only by investi- 
gation and not by postulation. But most certainly a universe that 
is merely one of laws, whether of emergent causation or of some- 
thing else, with these laws neither implying one another, nor neces- 
sitating their own instances—such a universe is hardly one, I should 
think, to give Dr. Ruja, or any one else with rationalistic leanings, 
very much of a thrill. One may perhaps define rationalism and a 
rational universe as one will; but the universe Dr. Ruja defines as 

28 Ibid., p. 288. 
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rational is quite as contingent as it is rational. It is, in fact, a 
‘“World of Chance.’’ 

In conclusion I may say that since it belongs to philosophy to 
criticize, I find, as is quite evident, that I must be as critical of Dr. 
Ruja’s criticism as he is critical of my World of Chance, itself a 
critical essay. 


E. G. SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





LOGICAL FORM AND EPISTEMIC FUNCTION? 


HE kind of result which a scientific investigation can achieve 
has its outer boundary determined in part by the type of prob- 
lem it sets out to solve. Problems are more or less inclusive and 
otherwise various in their relations; and types of investigation are 
separated or conjoined in good part not because of some anteced- 
ently absolute character of form or subject-matter, but because in- 
terests may be cultivated and had in various ways. The case which 
is particularly in point is that of ‘‘formal logic.’? On the view 
taken here the problem of knowledge is thought of as the problem 
of investigating the operations whereby stabilized beliefs are suc- 
cessfully formed and tested. When thought of in this sense the 
theory which emerges is different from much of traditional episte- 
mology. Dewey calls it logic; though it is perhaps better to call it 
the logic or the theory of cognitive operations. This problem in- 
cludes, as subordinate to its solution, the more restricted problems 
of formal logic. It does not follow that because the latter are sub- 
ordinate they are therefore illegitimate—except for organicist 
thought which, finding a problem to be restricted, finds it to be in- 
complete, failing in scope and hence illegitimate. In the following 
the concepts of logical form and function and of epistemic function 
are explained, and the relation between formal logic and a theory 
of cognitive operations suggested by them is considered. 

1. Logical Form and Function—The task of formal logic is 
understood here to be that of examining and determining the syntax 
of language. Within this field the term ‘‘logical form”’ gets a defi- 
nite meaning. A language involves more or less clearly formu- 
lated rules, rules of formation, which classify the linguistic con- 
structs used in it. In ordinary languages such rules do not have 
the formal character which they have in the symbolic languages 
developed in recent years. That is, in ordinary languages among 


1 Abridged from a paper of the same title read before the New York Philo- 
sophical Circle, December, 1938. 
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the means of distinguishing classes of constructs there are involved 
qualities of meaning, whereas in the symbolic languages meaning 
is abstracted form and the formation rules have regard only to the 
ways in which expressions are constructed. Among alternate ways 
of speaking of the form of a linguistic construct is that of referring 
to the class of constructs to which it is assigned by the formation 
rules. Thus the form of ‘‘cow’’ in English is the form of a noun; 
and that of ‘‘(x)’’ in Principia Mathematica is that of an all- 
operator, i.e., of an expression constructed by putting a left bracket 
first, a variable second, and a right bracket third. It is apparent 
‘that the kind of form which ‘‘cow’’ has is different from that which 
‘*(z)’’ has. The determination of the form of ‘‘cow’’ requires ap- 
peal to the signifying function of the term, whereas the determina- 
tion of the form of ‘‘(x)’’ requires only appeal to the order and 
arrangement of the symbols of which it is constructed. 

It is possible to construct languages so that the determination of 
the forms of symbolic complexes within them may be carried out in 
purely syntactical fashion. There is perhaps no need to point out 
that languages did not historically arise by such construction. The 
development of a language, like the language of mathematics, into 
such a formal structure is a result of inquiry and reconstruction, 
carried out in the light of more or less clearly envisioned purposes. 
Recognition of this allows us to distinguish operations in language 
which are purely syntactical from operations in which language is 
involved which are not purely syntactical. It is the former kind 
which are called here formal-logical operations. The distinction is 
one between operations, and is made for definite purposes. The 
purposes are those determinative of the course of formal-logical in- 
quiry, namely, the formulation of rules of necessary inference. In 
the course of this inquiry it has come to light that when the attempt 
is made to formulate such rules the distinction arises of itself; it is 
a product of inquiry, not a rigid demand postulated antecedently to 
inquiry. An investigation of the history of logic which showed how 
this distinction forced itself on logicians would illuminate both the 
character of logic and that of inquiry. 

Symbolic languages also contain rules whereby constructs may 
be transformed into others, i.e., rules of inference or deduction. 
The development of both kinds of rules—of formation and inference 
—is carried on in conjunction. Forms are defined in order that 
transformations may be defined. There thus arises a correlation 
between the logical form and the logical functions of symbolic con- 
structs. A logical function of a construct is defined here as a pos- 
sible operation upon it by means of formation and/or transforma- 
tion rules. The set of logical functions of a construct will then be 
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the set of things that can be done with it, the ways in which it can 
be used. 

It is of extreme importance to note here that the precise way 
in which functions are assigned to forms in a symbolic language is 
not foreordained. It depends on the purpose governing the con- 
struction of the particular language. Where it is desired to work 
out a language which will reproduce certain phases of operations 
in ordinary language a specific sort of control is exercised over the 
kinds of forms and functions and their relations which are to be 
allowed. Where it is desired to construct a symbolic language 
which will depart from certain ordinary usages (e.g., intuitionistic 
logic) the difference of purpose effects a difference of result. 

2. Epistemic Function.—In the following I shall use the term 
‘‘formal’’ in the sense of formal-logically formal, as explained 
above. In explaining what is here called ‘‘epistemic function’’ a 
beginning may be made by restricting the discussion to the case of 
sentences. Now sentences are not merely sets of marks. Where 
language has been formalized it is possible, by restriction of intent, 
to treat them as such. But restriction of intent is not equivalent 
to ontological segmentation of subject-matter. The former is a nec- 
essary condition of all scientific inquiry; the latter is a hindrance to 
it. There is nothing false or wrong in developing a theory of formal 
logic; rather, it is one essential ingredient in any complete theory 
of cognitive operations. 

When sentences are considered as something more than sets of 
marks the consideration is no longer merely formal. What char- 
acter it then has depends on how else they are treated. For ex- 
ample, they may be considered descriptively as entering into human 
activities of all kinds. Here they exercise specific functions in co- 
ordinating and otherwise determining action. Further we may 
distinguish between the description of the functioning of sentences 
and the direction of the functioning of sentences. An observer, 
studying men as they use language, will formulate his results as a 
descriptive theory. But the men who use language use it for vari- 
ous purposes. Their own interests are not so much in discovering 
how they use it, but in using it to attain their ends. And they will 
thus use language differentially. The purpose to be accomplished 
will be determinative in part of the functions linguistic constructs 
will serve. A sentence in poetry, in declamation, in prayer, in sci- 
ence, may operate differently ; it will be used for esthetic or rhetori- 
cal or religious or scientific purposes. It may be that there is some- 
thing common in its varied usage; whatever is common is to be 
determined by investigation of those usages. But its function is di- 
rected by those using it. An observer may be able to describe the 
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ends men seek and the ways in which they direct language as well 
as other instruments toward the attainment of those ends. But his 
description is not to be identified with their direction, nor is the 
formulation of his description as a theory of men’s actions to be 
identified with a formulation by them of their purposes and the de- 
mands involved in their fulfillment. The former would require 
solely description (declaratives), the latter would involve direction 
(commands, imperatives). 

When the functioning of language is determined in view of the 
attainment of cognitive or epistemic purposes, that functioning may 
be called epistemic. With regard to sentences, for example, when 
it is determined what a sentence can or will contribute toward ac- 
complishment of an epistemic purpose, the determination is of 
epistemic function. It will serve as an hypothesis—it will be a bad 
hypothesis—it will be empirically meaningless—it will express a 
datum—it will express a prediction—it will be a principle of trans- 
formation—it will be a convention—and so on. 

What has been said about language as far as epistemic function 
is concerned may be extended to other things. It is conceivable 
that anything may assume epistemic functions. Whether things of 
any kind do so depends upon the scope of men’s cognitive purposes 
and the range of their capacity to accomplish those purposes. And 
materials may operate epistemically in a variety of ways: as ob- 
jects of investigation, as ‘‘given’’ materials or data, as instruments 
of observation, as signs and symbols, etc., just as they may operate 
in a different variety of ways when used for other purposes. 

3. The Relation between Formal Logic and the Theory of Cog- 
nitive Operations.—The problem of the relation between formal-log- 
ical form and epistemic function has specific respect to linguistic 
(or in a wider sense symbolic) constructs. In handling formal- 
logical problems sentences and other linguistic constructs already 
serve epistemic functions: they operate as theorems to be proved or 
disproved, as syntactical rules, as elements in the symbolic vocabu- 
lary, and so on. These functions are narrow in conformity with 
the restricted character of formal problems. When epistemic pur- 
poses are widened, when, for example, empirical science is devel- 
oped, linguistic constructs take on wider functions. In this con- 
nection an important point may be noted. A linguistic construct 
may, under varying circumstances, have differing epistemic func- 
tions. Thus a sentence may serve as hypothesis at one stage of an 
inquiry and as expressing data at another stage. The same kind of 
epistemic function may require, depending on the stage and kind 
of inquiry, different linguistic constructs. At one stage of an in- 
quiry, for example, the demand for hypothesis may be answered by 
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providing a disjunctive sentence, at another a hypothetical sentence. 
Thus we can not equate and we can not coddinate in one-one fash- 
ion logical forms with epistemic functions. When linguistic con- 
structs take on wider epistemic functions they are then set in a 
complicated context in which logical forms and functions and epis- 
temic functions must be worked in coordination toward a solution 
of the problem. Depending upon the problem, the materials at 
hand, and our own knowledge and capacities, differential demands 
will be recognized as having to be satisfied in the use of our instru- 
ments of knowledge. The logical forms selected, the logical func- 
tions employed, and the epistemic functions used will be shaped 
toward a specific end. Thus every linguistic construct used in an 
epistemic context will vary in its functions depending on that con- 
text. What definite epistemic function a logical form serves is then 
to be determined with regard to an individual case of investigation, 
not a priori. This does not preclude the possibility of certain ab- 
stract principles being developed with regard to the possible epis- 
temic functions of linguistic constructs no matter what the type of 
inquiry be. For example, where general sentences serve to express 
data a singular sentence of a certain sort can not serve as hypothesis. 
Such principles represent the restrictions placed upon epistemic 
functioning of language as an instrument which flow from the con- 
struction of that instrument; they are to be compared with similar 
restrictions upon the use of instruments of any character which 
flow from their constitutions. 

A general theory of cognitive operations would, it seems to me, 
have two major tasks to perform. (1) It would have to formulate 
a definition of the goal of inquiry considered simply as inquiry, 
which would operate as a control and criterion of relevance with 
regard to the methods and instruments of investigation (remember- 
ing that such a formulation has an historical genesis, a postulational 
character, and is subject to considerations of pragmatic validity). 
(2) It would have to investigate the general conditions of success 
in the attainment of this goal—the general theory of scientific 
method, including, e.g., the logical functions involved in the formu- 
lation of data, the formulation and testing of hypotheses, the char- 
acter of probability assertions, the epistemic functions involved in 
the former procedures as well as in processes of experimentation, 
observation, and control, etc. 

What would the place of formal logic be in relation to such a 
discipline? As has been suggested, the entrance of linguistic con- 
structs into a context of investigation does not abrogate their log- 
ical forms and functions. When directed toward the goal of in- 
quiry they become epistemic functions as well. Logical functions 
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are a restricted set of functions material to all scientific investiga- 
tion. The study of them is the study of one branch of scientific 
method. Any separation, which pretends to be more than func- 
tional, between formal logic and scientific methodology can only be 
based on misunderstanding of either or both. Formal logic may be 
developed on its own account in pursuit of restricted professional 
interests, just as the theory of the differential and integral calculus 
may be developed as a branch of pure mathematics. But just as 
the sciences require such branches of mathematics in fulfillment of 
their purposes so does all science require formal-logical forms and 
functions in fulfillment of its general purpose. No general theory 
of science can be constructed successfully without reference to such 
forms and functions. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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The Degrees of Knowledge. Jacques Maritain. Translated from 
the second revised and augmented French edition by Bernard 
Wall and Margot R. Adamson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1938. xviii+ 475 pp. $6.00. 


Among contemporary philosophers who draw inspiration from 
the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, Jacques Maritain is outstanding 
for his courage, his intellectual vitality, and his contagious enthusi- 
asm for the pursuit of wisdom. In The Degrees of Knowledge, first 
published in France in 1932 and now translated into English, these 
qualities are apparent on every page. The book is not easy to read, 
its translation is not without defects (on p. 57 we find ‘‘approximate 
principle’’ for ‘‘principe prochain’’), and its metaphysical orienta- 
tion will no doubt seem anachronistic to many readers. But it is the 
work of a truly philosophic mind, and he who passes it by because 
he is sure of disagreeing with it, closes the door to an illuminating 
intellectual adventure. 

As indicated in the preface, the book is concerned with the ‘‘dis- 
cernment of the various degrees of knowledge, their organization and 
internal differentiation,’’ and seeks to show how ‘‘Thomist realism, 
while saving by a truly critical method the values of the knowledge 
of things, allows of an intimate exploration of the universe of reflec- 
tion, and the establishment . . . of a metaphysical topology .. .’’ 
(p. ix). Thus Maritain, in contrast to Gilson and other contempor- 
ary Thomists, holds that realism may be ‘‘critical’’ without ceasing 
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to be realistic and metaphysical in an authentically Thomist sense. 

The development of this ‘‘metaphysical topology’’ is on a vast 
scale. The first part of the book treats of the degrees of rational 
knowledge, ranging from experimental science to pure metaphysics. 
The second part, entitled ‘‘The Degrees of Super-Rational Knowl- 
edge,’’ discusses the modalities of theological knowledge certified by 
faith, of wisdom actuated by supernatural grace, and of the incom- 
municable insights accorded to the mystic. These topics are de- 
veloped through an extremely interesting discussion of the relation 
between Augustinian wisdom and Thomist philosophy, and also in 
connection with the writings of St. John of the Cross. 

In thus including in his synthesis modes of cognition transcending 
the limits of rational knowledge, Maritain may appear to be vitiating 
the philosophic character of his critique. But such is not the case, 
unless it be held that the critical method in general is unphilosophic. 
It is precisely because Maritain’s realism is ‘‘critical,’’ that he can 
make thought (with its content, not in abstraction from it) an ob- 
ject of metaphysical consideration, even in those cases where its 
ontological terminus can not be a direct object of rational knowledge. 
He is therefore in a position to give a different answer from that 
which Gilson can give, to the problem of whether or not a philosophy 
can be, qua philosophy, Christian. 

In his treatment of the degrees of rational knowledge, Maritain 
faces the problem of fitting the empirico-mathematical sciences of 
modern times into the Aristotelian scheme of theoretical sciences. 
He seeks the solution of the problem by establishing a radical dis- 
tinction between modern science and Aristotle’s natural philosophy, 
in terms of the principles by which their concepts are defined, and 
in function of their methods of inquiry. The empirico-mathematical 
sciences are inductive in method and are ‘‘sciences of affirmation’”’ 
(p. 47); their concepts always involve reference to conditions of 
observability or measurability, and are defined through such condi- 
tions. The ‘‘philosophy of nature,’’ on the other hand, is deductive 
and ‘‘explanatory,’’ and its concepts are defined through ‘‘prin- 
ciples of being’’ intrinsic to corporeal things. In working out the 
details of this distinction, the author gives a penetrating analysis of 
the empirico-mathematical sciences as these are in fact pursued, with 
interesting digressions on ‘‘real space’’ and non-Euclidean geome- 
tries, the quantum theory, and the mechanistic ideal of classical 
physies. He seeks throughout to exhibit these sciences as funda- 
mentally empirical, and to refer even their most abstract mathema- 
tical formulations to a foundation in things as observable and 
measurable. 

In contrast to these empirical sciences, the philosophy of nature 
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is said to deal with sensible reality not in its observable and measur- 
able aspect, but in function of intrinsic principles by which corporeal 
things are constituted in the order of being. ‘‘In reality it con- 
siders corporeal and mobile things from the standpoint of the trans- 
cendental being with which they are saturated’’ (p. 217). In con- 
sequence, ‘‘there is no continuity of rational explication . . . be- 
tween physico-mathematical theories and natural philosophy’’ (p. 
224). Thus the philosophy of nature is exhibited as metaphysical 
in principle, differing from pure metaphysics by the fact that it con- 
siders transcendental being only in so far as it is exemplified in 
sensible things. 

One is tempted to question the complete success of this method 
of ‘‘saving’’ Aristotle’s physics by transforming it into an applied 
metaphysics. Where Aristotle defined natural philosophy as the 
science of being qua movable and sensible, Maritain conceives it as 
the consideration of movable and sensible things qua ‘‘saturated 
with transcendental being.’’ Where Aristotle sought to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between natural philosophy and metaphysics, 
and criticized Plato for confusing them, Maritain conceives them as 
continuous and overlapping. 

From a purely philosophical point of view, this division of 
sciences is coherent and defensible, and it has some excellent prece- 
dents in the traditions of Avicenna and Duns Scotus. The fact that 
it is developed as an interpretation of Aristotle and St. Thomas does 
not disturb its inner consistency, but enriches it by providing a 
matrix of terms and problems for its analogies. A genuinely philo- 
sophic mind, seeking to realize and express its ineradicable convic- 
tions in all the material presented to it, will assert its deepest vision 
with an instinctive consistency, regardless of all attempts to conform 
itself to the thought of other men. The ‘‘Aristotelianism’’ of 
Maritain is in this respect like that of Duns Seotus—it seems to 
agree with Aristotle in almost every detail, and yet, as a whole, it is 
utterly un-Aristotelian, illumined throughout by another light. 


ErNeEst A. Moopy. 
GREENWICH, CoNN. 


Plotins Schriften. UWhbersetzt von Richarp Harper. Band IV. Die 
Sehriften 39-45. Der chronologischen Reihenfolge. (Der Phi- 
losophischen Bibliothek, Band 214a.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1937. 204 pp. 8M. 


With the publication of volume IV, Dr. Harder’s task of trans- 
lating Plotinus’s works, arranged in chronological order, has been 
completed. (For the review of volumes I and II see this JouRNAL, 
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Vol. XXXITI, 1936, pp. 551-553; of volumes III and V, Vol. 
XXXIV, 1937, pp. 580-581.) The fourth volume contains seven 
treatises from what Porphyry reports as the middle period of 
Plotinus’s work, chiefly metaphysical in character: the treatises, 
On free will and the will of the One, On the Cosmos, On perception 
and memory, the three treatises, On the kinds of being, and the 
treatise on Eternity and time. Readers who have found Dr. Hard- 
er’s translations excellent will be impatient for the appearance of 
the five volumes of commentary which are projected as companion 
pieces to the five volumes of translation. 
R. McK. 


The Defense of Galileo of Thomas Campanella. For the first time 
translated and edited, with introduction and notes, by GRANT 
McCouuey. (Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 3-4.) Northampton, Massachusetts: Department of His- 
tory of Smith College. 1937. xliv-+93 pp. $1.50. 


This pamphlet, written in 1616 to forestall the proscription of the 
Copernican hypothesis by the Sacred Congregation, is an important 
document in the history of science and its relation to religious opin- 
ion. It sheds little light on the complex and subtle philosophic 


synthesis of Campanella, nor does the forty-page introduction show 
much concern with or comprehension of that philosophy. The edi- 
tor is careless—he makes Pomponazzi attack Aristotle, attributes 
animism to Telesio, identifies the primum mobile with the prime 
mover, etc.—and historically naive—he is hopelessly confused as to 
the role of sense experience in ‘‘the scholastics,’’ in the method of 
‘‘the intellectual leaders of the seventeenth century,’’ and indeed 
in Campanella himself, and identifies the ‘‘empirical epistemology 
of Bacon and Locke’’ with the scientific method of the seventeenth 
century. He gives no evidence that he has read any of the thinkers 
he cites, or even comprehended the text he is editing. That such 
mediocre historical and philosophical standards of competence 
should be admitted to a distinguished series is a sad commentary 
upon the state of intellectual history in this country. 
. J. H. R. 


The Problem of Inference. W. H. V. Reape. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
175 pp. $2.75. 


The problem of inference discussed in this book is the puzzle 
raised in the Huthydemus and the Meno: how is inference (or learn- 
ing) possible, since we can neither inquire after what we already 
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know nor recognize what is outside of knowledge. It is not alto- 
gether evident how the author resolves this dilemma; but his pleas- 
antly written pages touch upon a number of fundamental questions 
in the theory of knowledge and develop as clearly as the subject 
permits the main points of ‘‘philosophical’’ logic. 

Mr. Reade uses Aristotle with effect to undermine the view that 
reasoning proceeds from universals to particulars or in the converse 
direction, and argues forcefully that reasoning is a passage from 
universals to universals. His chief aim, however, is to attack the 
traditional notion which construes the universal as an abstract, in- 
variable identity manifesting itself completely in every one of its 
instances. The ‘‘true notion,’’ as advanced by Mr. Reade, is that 
the universal exists and expresses itself in an inexhaustible variety of 
forms; it strives toward the true individual, and does not simply 
repeat itself in every particular exemplifying it. Mr. Reade has no 
difficulty, after thus postulating the concrete universal, in deriving 
the characteristic idealistic conclusions as corollaries, with abstract 
thought in the kitchen of the edifice of reality contributing humbly 
to the life upstairs. 

Mr. Reade’s argument depends upon demanding of knowledge 
that it somehow reproduce its subject-matter; and no one can go far 
with him who finds such an ideal unreasonable, not to say unmean- 
ing. His reaffirmation of the familiar doctrine that all the attributes 
of things are necessary, so that nothing can be safely rejected as 
irrelevant or accidental, is a consequence of refusing to discuss 
predication in terms of the context of specific inquiry and of the 
selective operations of discourse, and of accepting as intelligible the 
proposal to attribute essential natures to concrete things. Mr. 
Reade declares that the validity of a formal inference rests on the 
assumption of the ‘‘true and indivisible unity’’ of the subject-matter 
of inference; and he offers a syllogism, allegedly valid formally, but 
which, in the absence of such unity, could have true premises and a 
false conclusion. However, Mr. Reade’s discussion establishes noth- 
ing more than that even philosophical logicians can commit blunders. 
It is amusing to note in his pages how easily and well extremes may 
sometimes meet. His account of the principles of inference and of 
the eternal objects of traditional rationalism as artefacts of abstract 
thought, could have been written, mutatis mutandis, by many a con- 
temporary empiricist or positivist. 

E. N. 
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Dasein und Wirklichkeit. Eine Einfiihrung in die Semslehre. Orto 
JANSSEN. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1938. 351 pp. 8M. 


This work is a courageous attempt to deal with metaphysical 
problems raised by the distinction between Dasein and Wirklichkeit 
(which we shall translate as ‘‘phenomenal’’ and ‘‘real’’ existence). 
In a lengthy introductory chapter Janssen develops the nature of 
this distinction. Like the rest of the book, this chapter leans very 
heavily upon his previously published argumentation and takes little 
account either of objections which might be raised against his posi- 
tion or of other philosophers’ views concerning the problems under 
discussion. Yet this chapter draws many useful distinctions and 
contains many interesting and epistemologically relevant observa- 
tions. In the following chapters Janssen examines and seeks to re- 
solve the metaphysical problems raised by the distinction between 
phenomenal and real existence, among them the crucial problem of 
transcending the sphere of the phenomenal. 

The book as a whole suffers from its attempt to cover too many 
topics. The reader can scarcely follow Janssen’s pronouncements 
on these topics for they are introduced without adequate preparation 
and are presented in highly abstract form. One feels that this is 
not the way in which such difficult and treacherous problems should 
be treated. However, at many points the book is extremely sug- 


gestive for those who share Janssen’s view that the realms of phe- 
nomenal and real existence are both in some sense ‘‘real,’’ and who 
must therefore seek to discover the relations which pertain between 
them. 


M. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference will take place at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, December 28, 29, and 30, 19388. The presidential address will 
be delivered by E. T. Mitchell on the subject ‘‘The Corporate Will, 
the Law, and the Institution.’’ In the Philosophy of Science. Ses- 
sion there will be papers as follows: ‘‘Science and the Doctrine of 
Levels’’ by C. M. Perry; ‘‘Some Ambiguities in the Theory of the 
Conservation of Energy’’ by M. T. Keeton; ‘‘The Rational Basis of 
the Natural Law’’ by C. J. Webb; ‘‘The Nature of Bias’’ by D. L. 
Miller. The program in the Ethics Session will be ‘‘Some Aspects 
of Hegelian Ethics’? by Gustav Mueller; ‘‘Dewey’s Theory of the 
Stimulus Evaluated’’ by J. A. Lynch; ‘‘Guidance as an Ethical 
Concept’’ by C. B. Minner; and ‘‘Philosophy by Way of Inquiry”’ 
by F. W. Meier. The Teaching of Science Session will contain the 
following papers: ‘‘The Changing Attitudes of Scholars in the Field 
of Exact Sciences towards Philosophy and the Humanities’’ by N. 
M. Oboukhoff; ‘‘Philosophy and the College Curriculum’’ by P. 
A. Carmichael; ‘‘Using Diagrams to Teach Philosophy’’ by V. C. 
Aldrich; ‘‘Vocation of the Philosopher and the Philosophy 
Teacher’? by G. V. Gentry; and ‘‘Teaching Motivation in Phil- 
osophy’’ by J. W. Jent. A. P. Brogran will lead a Round Table 
Discussion on ‘‘‘ Minorities and Minority Rights.’’ 
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